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adversely by political changes. He held numerous
consulships, and was frequently transferred from one
country to another. Napoleon, when First Consul,
described him as " the Government's most devoted and
trusty agent." He was given a difficult post in Egypt
in 1801 when the French army stranded there was
being evacuated. To him also fell the unenviable task
of upholding at a critical time French prestige in the
domains of the Sultan, which had suffered such a
serious blow through the British victories at the battles
of the Nile and Aboukir. He succeeded brilliantly.
Basil Worsfold rightly says that " whatever of progress
was achieved in Egypt before the period of the
Goschen-Joubert report (1876) was almost exclusively
the work of Frenchmen." That progress was in large
measure due to Mathieu de Lesseps and to his son
Ferdinand.
The circumstances are worth recalling in view of the
important part that Ferdinand was afterwards called
upon to play in the internal affairs of Egypt. The
Sultan of Turkey's forces had sided with the British,
and it became necessary to French policy to find a
friend in the Turkish camp. Talleyrand sent secret
instructions to Mathieu to look out for such a man.
He discovered him in Mohammed Ali, a clever colonel
of Albanian irregulars. Mathieu de Lesseps secured
his goodwill, and supported him in his ambitions.
The British troops had been withdrawn in 1803 under
the terms of the Treaty of Amiens, and this gave an
opportunity to the Egyptian nationalist party headed
by the Mamluks to attempt to overthrow the domina-
tion of the Turks. In the resultant conflict Mohammed